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TEACHING TO THINK. 


THE theme just named has been often thrown into the form 
of the educator’s duty. However immature his mental capacities, 
or unripe the more primary processes of development, the pu- 
pil must be taught to think. ; 

The import of a proposition like this is plainly, that judging, 
comparing, inferring, and deducing, should be made the matter 
of instruction at as early a stage of the scholar’s educational 
career as possible. There is doubtless much of practical wis- 
dom in a suggestion of this kind, provided the pupil has material 
for thought. 

It should be borne in mind that what is understood by think- 
ing, is more the spontaneous effort of active mental ability, than 
it is the fruits of direct professional labor. The widest compass 
of the instructor’s field of toil is to furnish food for the mind, 
present inducements to energy, supply the higher impulses to an 
elevated course of acquisition, and to precede the pupil with the 
aids of demonstration and explanation. Impart mind, or give 
thought, — he can do neither. 

A primary fact is often overlooked in our eagerness to see 
the student making rapid advancement; the first efforts of the 
human mind are in the direction of fact-gathering. The ob- 
server of the various mental phenomena manifested in childhood, 
though it is often very difficult to distinguish these phenomena 
from those which are purely sensitive, must have perceived this 
fact, and, perhaps, have also made it the basis of a successful 
career of instruction. Facts and incidents must be laid up in 
memory by ceaseless efforts both of pupil and instructor. Think- 
ing implies that the mind manages after having prompted its 
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own operations. The process of thinking is therefore mostly one 
of mental evolution. But previously to the young mind being 
capable of this, there must be a history of romantic conceptions, 
of fictitious sketching of life-scenes, of fact-assembling, but not 
generally of what we may dignify as thought. 

Thinking implies the process of generalization, of which child- 
hood is capable only in a slight degree. It looks rather for the 
quality in an individual, than for the characters of species and 
genera. It is more fond of isolating than of combining, of gaz- 
ing at the material thing or object than of studying the laws of its 
being, or of applying the principles of classification. 

A similar position is tenable relative to childish incapacity to 
look at things and principles in the abstract. But abstraction 
comes to be an easy exercise of the mind at a later period of 
life, when the antecedent experience of years has gone before. 
Yet thinking can never be taught or conducted without this 
capability. 

The true theory of educating the youthful mind to think is to 
train it to a vigorous and continued exercise of memory. But 
this implies much. It must have facts, forms of speech, modes 
of demonstration, processes of incipient analysis and combina- 
tion; indeed, it must have a share of what makes the bulk of 
the knowledge of mankind. The purposes of ordinary speech, 
without which mind cannot think, require it to have laid upa 
vocabulary. Computation requires a fund of arithmetical lore, 
though small, yet indispensable. Food is what the mind at first 
most needs. Give it ratiocination enough to exercise and de- 
velop its young strength, but no more. 

A retentive memory is the result of attention, a productive 
memory of constant use. But every possible expedient of au- 
thority and entertainment must be employed to stimulate a desire 
for mental acquisition. ' For such a capability sustains the same 
relation to the mental organization as hunger does to the body — 
it is the appetite of the mind. In quite young students, this 
faculty is mostly satisfied with the incidents and facts of narra- 
tion. Simple stories, the two bears and Elisha, the three He- 
brew worthies and furnace, the history of Joseph, the call of 
Samuel, the narrative of David and Goliath, furnish some of the 
first elements of juvenile thought, if indeed we may apply such 
an exalted term as thought to so humble attempts at mental 
activity. Other efforts than the seat this period of life are preco- 
cious. Reflection and ratiocination belong to later development. 

Thinking must be presented to the young mind in simple but 
attractive forms. Amusement should look on the student in the 
school-room and smile on him. Short and wise sayings should 
meet his eye. Kind words should greet his ear. A fund of 
rich illustration should be at the command of the instructor as 
the occasion demands. | 
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While we concede to the truth of the proposition that the 
pupil should be taught to think, we yet claim it equally true that 
he should be made the subject of the most available labor — 
that which richly furnishes him with exhaustless stores of ma- 
terial for thought in maturer life. 





“HOW THE LAWE IS OUR SCHOOLEMAISTER.” 


From an old volume of Commentaries on the Scriptures, col- 
lated by John Marbeck, and published at London, in 1581, we 
copy literatim, the following quaint exposition, by Luther, of 
the 24th v. 3d chap. of Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 

The schoolemaster is appointed for the childe, to teach him, 
to bring him up, and to keepe him as it were, in prison, but to 
what ende, and how long? Is it to the ende that this straight 
and sharpe dealing of the schoolmaster should alwaies continue ¢ 
Or that the childe should remaine in continuall bondage? Not 
so, but onely for a time, that this obedience, this prison and 
correction might tourne to the profite of the childe, that in 
time, hee might be heire and Prince. For it is not the fathers 
will, that his sonne should alwaies be subject to the schoolemais- 
ter, and alwaies beaten with roddes, but that by his instruction 
and discipline, he may be made able and meete to be his fathers 
successour. Even so the lawe (saith Paule) is nothing els but 
a schoolmaister, not forever, but till it have brought us to 
Christ: as in other wordes he said also before. The lawe was 
given for transgressions, untill the blessed seede should come. 
Also the scripture hath all under sinne. Againe: we were 
kept under and shut up unto faith, which should after be 
revealed, wherefore the law is not onely a schoolemaister, but it 
is a schoolemaister to bring us unto Christ. What a schoole- 
maister were he, which would alwaies torment and beate the 
childe, and teach him nothing at all? And yet such schoole- 
maisters were there in time past, when schooles were nothing 
els but a prison and a very hell, the schoolemaisters cruell 
tyraunts and very butchers. The children were alwaies beaten, 
they learned with continuall paine and travaile, and yet few of 
them came to any proofe. The Lawe is not such a schoole- 
maister, for it doth not onely terrifie and torment (as the foolish 
schoolmaister beateth his scholers and teacheth them nothing) 
but with his rods he driveth us to Christ: like as a good schoole- 
maister instructeth and exerciseth his scholers in reading and 
writing, to the ende they may come to the knowledge of good 
letters and other profitable things, that afterward they may have 
a delight in dooing of that, which before when they were con- 
strained therunto, they did against their wils. 
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SUPERINTENDENCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Tuts is a business of no ordinary responsibility. Nor are its 
duties to be coveted for mere pastime ; although many of them 
are indeed sources of pleasure to the man who really loves and 
seeks to promote the cause of education, and even the more 
unpleasant parts of his task yield, in their performance, a 
heartfelt satisfaction to the faithful and impartial administrator. 
But there are often circumstances connected with this depart- 
ment of usefulness which make it an undesirable toil ; —a toil 
for which nothing can repay the laborer short of the approba- 
tion of the community, his conscience, and his God, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, a. much larger stipend than is usually 
meted out in the towns and cities of this favored Common- 
wealth. 

But still these duties must be performed. As teachers we 
feel the importance of a kind, judicious, and faithful supervision. 
We need counsel and support in our arduous work of teaching. 
The superintendency of our public schools is an important, nay, 
I had almost said, an indispensable part of the machinery which 
our legislators have so wisely put in requisition for the training 
and harmonious development of the energies of the children 
and youth of our State. And while, as teachers, we even court 
as well as prize the aid we derive from this source, may we not 
be allowed to say a word, through our own organ, with regard 
to what we deem THE MOST EFFECTUAL METHOD of accomplish- 
ing the work in question ? 

The choice, in this case, lies between the old and still more 
commonly practised method — that by school committees, chosen 
in the several towns and cities, and that by the agency of a 
single superintendent. Quite a number of the towns and cities 
of our State have adopted the latter method for the practical 
purposes of school supervision, although they still choose their 
school committees for objects required by law to be provided for. 
And these committees, in such cases, I believe, usually, have 
committed to them the power of selecting the individual who is 
to have the principal management and oversight. Perhaps this 
is the best arrangement. Be this as it may, the unanimous tes- 
timony respecting the single superintendent method, so far as 
we have had the means of knowing it, from places where it has 
been tried, is decidedly in its favor. I know not what may be 
the opinions of teachers and committees generally upon this 
subject, but for myself I am in favor of this method, and that 
for the following, among many reasons : — 

1. Where one individual has the care of all the schools in a 
town, or city, he usually receives a compensation sufficient to 
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make it an object for him to bestow his time and attention upon 
the duties involved, to a degree and in a manner which cannot 
reasonably be expected of persons where the work that can be 
arse | by one man is divided between three, five, seven, or 
more, as the case may be, with very stinted pay, if indeed the y 
have pay at all. 

2. It is a fact so generally admitted as almost to have become 
a truism, that the concentration of powers and duties in wise 
and faithful hands, with suitable safeguards and guaranties for 
their due exercise, legitimately secures the greater degree of 
efficiency. 

3. Where, as in the towns and smaller cities, the one man 
may make all the visits to the schools, taking notes of their in- 
dividual standing and progress from time to time, from the 
beginning to the end of the term, or year, he certainly has more 
minute and exact data from which to ascertain the advancement 
made, than a school committee ordinarily have, where one of 
their number visits at one time and his associate at another. 
It may, perhaps, be replied that in some of the towns and cities, 
the committees are accustomed to divide the labor, so that he 
who has the care of visiting a school, has it for the year; and 
that thus the evil alluded to is avoided, at least in part. Be it 
so. ‘This is indeed a good arrangement, so far as it goes. But 
it more often happens that there is no such division, and some- 
times in this matter, as in other things, that “‘ what is every 
body’s business is nobody’s,” and little if any supervision at all 
is had. 

4. Then, again, if one person have charge of all the schools, 
he has an opportunity to observe the excellences and defects of 
each ; to compare one with another; and one teacher with an- 
other; to suppress the evils, and the less efficient modes of 
teaching and government in one school, by taking the scions of 
the better modes in others, and transferring them, and grafting 
them on the less fruitful stocks: thus studiously and industri- 
ously seeking to improve the whole, and advancing all the schools 
under his care as much as may be practicable. 

Other considerations might be urged, but as I wish not to ex- 
tend this article beyond its present length, I conclude by ven- 
turing to express the hope that if anything in the shape of law 
is needed to give form and direction to this method of school 
superintendence, it will be done by our State Legislature at its 
present session. I am happy to add that some of our first edu- 
cationists in the State, including, if I mistake not, both the late 


and the present Secretary of the Board of Education, have 
favored this method. . # 
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THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


Tue term Education, etymologically considered, means the 
bringing out, or the developing of the various powers or func- 
tions of the subject to which it is applied. When applied to 
man, it comprehends the development and culture of all his 
powers, physical, mental, and moral. These different powers 
thus classified, have given rise to different kinds of education, 
which have been denominated, respectively, physical, mental, 
and moral education. It is to be regretted that efforts should 
ever have been made to separate these ; which are, in reality, 
but departments of a unit. Such, however, has been the case. 

In the world’s history, attention has been given to these, in 
the order just mentioned. Physical education has been, in most 
instance3, the first regarded. .The cause of this will appear 
upon a moment’s reflection. In the early history of the world, 
and equally in that of almost every individual nation, war was 
the chief occupation, and the principal subject of thought. As 
contests for power and realm were decided rather by the 
strength of the arm, than by stratagy or diplomacy, it became 
a subject of interesting inquiry to each state, what training will 
afford the ablest warriors? Various means were employed to 
accomplish this desired result. Among some of the early 
nations, great pains were taken to make the mothers hardy and 
strong, that their offspring might partake of the same qualities ; 
and their offspring, as soon as they passed from the maternal 
bosom, were subjected to such discipline as was calculated to 
improve, to the utmost extent, these powers. Some of these 
nations made this a subject of distinct legislation. Especially 
is this true of ancient Persia and Sparta. In the latter of 
these States, the bath and gymnasia were resorted to, to devel- 
op and strengthen the muscular system; temperance enjoined, 
to prevent effeminacy ; and the separation of individual fami- 
lies, and the union of the whole in one, practised, in order to 
break up, as far as possible, all private attachments, which 
might, in the day of battle, militate against success, and sub- 
stitute in their place a love of country, and of their profession as 
warriors. Almost incredible to us are the records of the 
achievements of such men; and the labors of Hercules, which 
doubtless had a foundation in fact, are, at the present day, 
regarded merely as the poetic offspring of an excited imagina- 
tion. Nothing was left undone to render the Lacedemonian a 
giant in nerve and muscle. Every species of exercise was 
resorted to, in order to call into play, to develop and strengthen, 
every part of the physical system. It was, in fact, a complete | 
education, in the strictest sense of the term, of all man’s phys- 
ical powers. 
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As the world advanced in civilization, the education of the 
mind began to be added to that of the body. But here we 
mark a change. In the latter, the anatomy of the body was 
thoroughly studied, and such means employed to develop and 
strengthen its various powers as were best adapted to produce 
the desired results. But in the early history of mental culti- 
vation, instead of attempting to draw out and invigorate all the 
powers of the mind, the effort was confined to only @ few. 
The chief of these were the imagination and the memory. The 
reflection is a melancholy one; but the present age seems to 
have made but little practical advancement upon this incipient 
movement. Since mental philosophy has been ranked among 
the sciences, there have existed two theories in regard to the 
education of the mind. 

The one, that all education consists in simply acquiring a 
knowledge of facts in relation to different things ; the other, that 


it mee chiefly in the development and invigoration of all the 
powers of mind. 


In accordance with the former theory, the great object of 
pursuit is knowledge. The Facts are wanted, and when once 
obtained, all is accomplished that was designed. If we exam- 
ine the great majority of schools and academies, in many of the 
States, we shall find this the governing principle of action. 


Almost the only powers of the mind which are called into action, 
at least to any considerable extent, by this system, are the 
imagination and the memory. ‘The thinking powers are suffered 
to lie comparatively dormant. There are two very simple 
reasons for this: it is easier for the learner to remember, than 
to think ; and for the teacher to require a knowledge of facts, 
than a full understanding of them and their various relations. 
A third reason may be found in the want, on the part of parents 
and guardians of youth, of a correct appreciation of what edu- 
cation really is. Hence, we have often heard the question 
asked, “Of what use will this, that, or the other subject of 
study, be to my son “in future life? He will never make any 
use of it after he leaves school.” This question, frequent as it 
has been asked, when properly viewed, is about as sensible as 
would have been the one from a Spartan father, when viewing 
the gymnastic exercises: ‘Of what use will it be to practise 
all these? They will never be needed in the battle field.” 
The reply in the latter case would have been: “ It prepares 
the muscular powers for such contests.” A similar answer 
should be given to the former. The other theory is undoubt- 
edly the true one, viz.: that the education of the mind shoyld 
consist, primarily, in the education and invigoration of its vari- 
ous powers. To carry this out in practice, several things are 
necessary. Among these may be enumerated, a more correct 
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knowledge of the various powers of the mind itself, on the 
part of teachers; a higher and more correct appreciation of the 
value of mental culture, and in what it consists, on the part of 
parents and guardians; the commitment of a fewer number of 
pupils to the same teacher, and a consequent increase in the 
rice of tuition; and a greater length of time and amount of 
abor bestowed upon the different branches of study by the 
pupils themselves.— Hingham Journal. 





THE SCHOLAR’S JOURNAL. 


My plan is this: That by a very simple arrangement in all 
the schools, the scholars at the proper time be required to keep 
a diary, journal or record of whatever appears to them the most 
interesting and worthy of remembrance — this, of course, to be 
a daily exercise. By this means a foundation may be laid of 
incalculable benefit in after life. It should be required of each 
scholar to exhibit his performance daily to his instructor, and 
likewise to his parents. Whenever the subject will permit, let 
the scholar make a drawing, sketch, diagram, or picture of what 
he wishes to describe. This process will have a great tendency 
to call forth the peculiar talent of the scholar, and the result 
will be, no doubt, frequently to produce accomplished draughts- 
men and artists. By these means, likewise, the thinking facul- 
ties are brought into action at a very early period of life, and 
the youth of our country will be made something more than 
mere automata, to repeat the thoughts or words of others. I 
always found that, by making when practicable, a diagram or 
drawing of whatever appeared important or interesting, it left 
the most lasting impression, and a mere glimpse of it, years 
afterwards, would instantly recall the original conception. This 
ean be done in the study of mathematics and the mechanic arts, 
by diagrams — in history or geography, by maps or sketches — 
in botany and in all the branches of natural history, by draw- 
ings, &c.— and so in most of the branches of human learning 
and investigation. If desirable in an advanced stage of educa- 
tion, this plan can be carried out by a short-hand system, which 
will give great facility in many of the transactions of life. 

The habit thus contracted at school, will naturally be carried 
into all the business of life. It is evident that no one will at- 
tempt to describe -or picture anything, unless he thinks he has 
something in his mind to describe —and the effort to put it in 
form upon paper will cause him to think, to reason, to write, 
draw, &c., and will be of great importance, not only in forming 
a correct style in composition, but great facility m expression 
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and thought. The faculties of the young scholar are not too 
severely tasked by these exercises — but they become a pleasant 
and agreeable employment. In the progress of education, this 
scheme would create a great storehouse of information in all the 
branches of human knowledge, and would always be at the com- 
mand of the recorder. The custom would lay the foundation of 
regular and systematic habits, not only in business, but in all 
the affairs of life, and would most likely insure success in what- 
ever employment might be selected. The regulations here sug- 
gested may be adopted at the most trifling expense in any 
existing or proposed systém of teaching, without interfering with 
any arrangements that might be desired. No favorite systems 
are attached or prejudices molested — and it appears to me, if 
the proposed plan is introduced into our schools, thousands and 
thousands will hereafter bless their stars that such habits were 
inculcated in their early youth. 





FRENCH TRAINING OF YOUTH. 


From a Chapter on Education, in “ Parisian Lights, and 
French Principles,” we extract the following remarks on the 
influence of French training of youth. The author, after having 
prefaced that he took his children with him to France to be 
educated, says: 

Boys are sent to boarding schools or the seminaries under 
the supervision of government, where the discipline is rigid, and 
the exclusion of external influences as complete as stone walls 
and watchful guardians can render it. The teachers sleep 
with them, watch them at the table, are with them during their 
play hours, and they are never allowed to leave the walls of 
their seminaries without their presence ; in short, they make 
themselves the pupils’ shadows. The rule is never to leave 
them alone on any occasion, and the strictest watch is held 
over the servants and porters lest they should connive at pro- 
curing forbidden indulgences from outside the walls. If the 
tutors were of irreproachable morals this system would work 
better than it does; but when it is considered that frequently 
in what is called a fashionable school, they receive salaries of 
not over $100 per annum, no very lofty qualifications of either 
character or attainments should be expected. They are as 
likely to be accomplices as the preventives of the pupils in 
their attempts at mischief or depravity. It is no uncommon 
event to find that those youths who have been most jealously 
watched, even in the least exceptionable of these establish- 
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ments, have acquired sufficient address to convince their anxious 
parents that they are as innocent of even the knowledge of evil 
as babes, while they are in reality adepts not only in theory but 
of what their mothers least wish them to know. The American 
system undoubtedly allows too much latitude to youth, par- 
ticularly in not subjecting them to wholesome discipline, but it 
preserves them from systematic hypocrisy and fixed habits of 
falsehood. If education were simply the acquisition of general 
knowledge, the sciences, classics, or accomplishments, the 
American parent would find the institutions of France unexcelled 
by those ef any other country. In thé solid ornamental branches 
they furnish for both sexes every desirable advantage. In- 
tellectual knowledge is, however, but one part of education. 
Without principle it becomes the worst foe in society; with 
principle, its best ally. I do not mean to be understood as 
implying that the morals are neglected. On the contrary, 
they are rigidly cared for after the French standard. But this 
in my judgment is one cause of the unfitness of the nation for 
the republicanism of the school of Washington. After an at- 
tentive examination into their system of education for youth, 1 
am decidedly of opinion that if American parents wish to rear 
a generation of American children, they by far had better in- 
trust them, both for their morals, and the principles which are 
to be their guide in civil life, to the public schools of their own 
country, rather than to the highest seminaries of France. I have 
seen the results of this nurture in too lamentable shapes to come 
to any other conclusion than that, while it rarely is calculated to 
make an American successful abroad, it is quite sure to de- 
stroy his capacity for patriotism at home. Dissatisfied with the 
genius of his native country as being adverse to his acquired 
taste, he finds himself, as it were, expatriated, without the 
solace of being naturalized elsewhere. American citizens can 
best be reared amid American institutions. Corporal punish- 
ment being entirely done away with, French teachers are as 
much at a loss for a substitute to preserve discipline as are our 
worthy reformists in the navy. They resort to a multitude of 
penances, the most efficacious of which is perhaps imprisonment, 
but their general aim is to create shame or mortification. They 
seek to arouse emulation by a graduated system of rewards, 
which results in the early development of a passion for prizes 
and decorations. ‘This is pushed to such an extent that the 
bauble often becomes the substitute for the principle, and the 
vanity of display takes the place of love of knowledge. These 
‘rewards of merit’ are coveted with an eagerness by all 
classes that to their graver neighbors savors of childishness. 
Hence, through every department of society, they are dis- 
tributed with a profusion that elsewhere would destroy their 
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value. It was with difficulty I could prevent one of the most 
simple-hearted and conscientious of professors from bribing my 
children to learn their lessons. The perpetual argument is, 
** Do this, and you shall have that.”” Some one, with more se- 
verity than truth, has said that all children are by nature liars. 
The teacher of one of the best conducted boarding-schools of 
Paris, who had several American children under his charge, 
remarked that they were the only boys in his establishment on 
whose word he could rely. Where appearances are the chief 
aim of life, there must exist a corresponding amount of decep- 
tion. ‘The material lie readily becomes the moral lie. Truth 
is not placed upon its right foundation in the young. How can 
it be when there is no reliance put in their good faith? The 
education of the children prepares the way for those lies of 
convenience or etiquette so prevalent among the adults. The 
simple English yes, or no, has no weight in France. To in- 
duce belief, adjurations are added, or a sort of sliding scale of 
expressions, by which you are made to comprehend with what 
degree of certainty you may rely upon any promise or asssertion. 
I shall never forget the expression of surprise with which a young 
American girl, to whom falsehood was an unknown tongue, 
explained to me that her teacher required her to swear to 
keep a promise ; and on another occasion, with mingled in- 
dignation and astonishment, exclaiming, “‘ My teacher tells 
lies.” She had detected some of those petty larcenies of 
truth which here would not be called by so harsh a name. 
Children are no casuists. They should be taught, by precept 
and example, the plain rule, to tell the truth under all circum- 
stances, and leave the consequences to take care of themselves. 
The French habit arises not so much from evil design, as from 
a desire either to convey pleasure, or to avoid giving pain. A 
physician deceives his patient, to convey encouragement; the 
tradesman promises, to secure patronage; gallantry is pro- 
verbial for its falsehood, and vanity must be fed upon lies. The 
domestic is more ingenious in evasions than a creator ; and your 
friend will never be frank at the expense of wounding your 
“amour propre.’ Suspicion is so disguised in the finesse of 
courtesy, that its sting is scarcely felt; while deception treads 
so lightly as barely to leave a trail. Whenever manners and 
morals have their source in the head, and not in the heart, this 
condition of things will exist. Yet, itis impossible not to admire 
their exquisite tact, which, in seeking a favor, seemingly con- 
fers an obligation. Perhaps the most prolific source of false- 
hood arises from the wish, as they express it, ‘ pour faire 
plaisir,” to give pleasure. A lady of my acquaintance had an 
old domestic, in whom she placed great confidence. She gave 
him an order one day, and, some time after, asked him if he 
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had attended to it. ‘Certainly, Madam; it is arranged as 
you wished.” She afterwards discovered that he had not 
obeyed her, and asked him why he wished to deceive her, as 
he well knew she preferred always to know the truth. “ Ah, 


Madam, I told you so to give you pleasure —a little lie does 
no harm.” 





SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Decision of character is important in the teacher in order 
that he may govern. When correct views have been elabor- 
ated and a determination has been reached, then decision is 
necessary that those views may be carried out, and that deter- 
mination acted upon. Decision of character is necessary to 
prevent useless and hurtful changes of view and courses of ad- 
ministrations that powerfully tend to prejudice the pupil’s mind 
against all government. Even a very imperfect view of what a 
school ought to be, if it be energetically carried out, may prove 
less injurious in its operation than a better view less wisely ad- 
ministered. ‘Then it is a true principle in governments, Si 
ceditis vincimini. If you give way, you are conquered. There 
are times when peace is best promoted by firmness. When 
the teacher has settled his mind on certain courses of conduct, 
there let him remain firm in his purpose. True, indeed, it is of 
the highest moment that his purpose be well chosen, and if he 
has sufficient wisdom, it will be, and it is always here supposed 
that a right purpose has been formed. When it has been, the 
teacher must not be easily frightened from that purpose ; but 
must remember that on the carrying out of that purpose, may, 
and probably will depend the whole question of order in his 
school.— NV. H. Report. 





KNOWLEDGE VS. LEARNING. 


I read very recently, I think in a penny magazine, of a 
little girl belonging to a free school, who was asked by one of 
the governors, on a public day, how such and such a thing 
happened to be so? She could give no answer. Her inter- 
rogator gave her the clew, and, with his assistance, she went 
through the account from point to point, and came to the right 
conclusion. ‘ But how is it that you could not tell me at 
first; I thought you learned all these things regularly?” ‘“ O 
yes, sir,”’ replied the child, “ I had learned it before, and often, 
but I never knew it till now.’ She was right, as right as reason 
itself, not indeed logically, but instinctively, and therefore more 
surely ; knowledge is conscious truth, but learning, as we get it 
and possess it, is often neither truth nor consciousness. —Self 
Formation. 
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[An Extract from a Lecture upon the Practical Educator, delivered 
before the Dukes County Educational Association, by Rev. Robert 
M’Gonegal, A. M., Principal of Dukes County Academy. Published in 
a pamphlet form by the Association, for gratuitous distribution. } 


THE INSTRUMENTS AND AGENCIES TO BE 
EMPLOYED BY THE EDUCATOR. 


WE now enter on the consideration of a department of our 
general theme to which the educator is enchained throughout 
his continuously repeated efforts in imparting knowledge. He 
must perpetually recur to truths, to principles, to facts, in the 
world of mind and of matter. In order to lay the firmest of 
bases to youthful training, it will frequently become necessary 
for him to turn from theories, from hypotheses, from mere 
accomplishments, and from even the wishes of pupils who 
would be orators before they are scholars, to what is solid and 
useful. The educator has to do with the most precious things 
known to us in the universe of God—the mind, and what it 
feeds upon. ‘To the dutiestof this great employment, do many 
devote themselves with aspirations far below the dignity of what 
they assume. The hireling, the ejected from other employ- 
ments, the fop in letters, and the sluggard, should fly the voca- 
tion of educator. It has been more than intimated that studies 
pursued by scholars are laden with proper nourishment of the 
intellect, yet the greatest discrimination and care ghould be 
exercised. Parallel with this sort of training must proceed a 
line which shall co-extend with it — that of character, educa- 
tion. In furtherance of this purpose we would suggest a com- 
plete knowledge of that masterly influence, motive, to the in- 
structor. But such an attainment can be achieved only from a 
study of the biographies of the great and the good. The 
agency of man does not go away with him when he disappears 
from among men, but lives long after he is laid to sleep with his 
fathers. : 

Should we pursue this train of thought under the same phil- 
osophy with which we have thus far conducted it, it*becomes 
necessary to distinguish between the course here commended to 
the attention of educators, and what are termed (though very 
inappropriately) utilitarian views. The sentiment has obtained 
especially among self-made men, where least of all it should 
have found countenance, that education, such as the common 
people want, is only that degree of mental training necessary 
to conduct respectably the actual business operations of life. 
But business, enterprise, inventions, discoveries, every thing in 
the present operations of the world, owe what they are in the 
American world to the higher kinds of educational training. But 
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our occupation is not what we are tobe chiefly fitted for — not 
the great end of life — not the all-absorbing concernment of our 
probationary period. Education is the end of life here — voca- 
tion the means. Nor should it be forgotten that each succeed- 
ing age should rise above its predecessor in prosperity and in 
knowledge. We, therefore, as our Anglo-American fathers did 
for us, are under the highest.obligations to place posterity on a 
vantage ground not occupied by ourselves. And to show this 
to be the will of God, he has so ordered human affairs that one 
generation shall have the educational training of its successor 
before it goes from the stage. But the legitimate province of 
instruction is in its more liberal range, not to make a mere 
plodding business man, but to make a thinking man. To be- 
come such a man he must rise to the comprehension of a large 
field of the material of thought — a thousand principles which 
he may never practically apply —truths also which have the 
only but thé lofty purpose to expand, to strengthen, and to 
beautify the mind. ‘This is with special emphasis true of mathe- 
matical and classical studies. Nearly as much may be uttered 
of that vast storehouse of knowledge, history, and of that 
wide range of philosophy and fact over which the lowest grades 
of intellect must go ere they can be graduated to respectable 
manhood. Robustness and growth are the aim of those instru- 
mentalities and agencies employed by the educator in his ele- 
vated processes of training. To achieve this, he must aim 
higher than a mere utilitarian, business education. The true 
philosophy ‘of education requires that all of the richest sources 
of aid should be drawn upon without scruple, and even gladly. 
The most prolific of those sources are found in what our prede- 
cessors of other ages have thought, written, and left behind in 
books. The Past is rich. Spanning, as it does, the times which 
have preceded us, all of which have left many discernible lines 
of knowledge, it has laid up exhaustless sources of advancement. 
Wonderful in greatness and in beauty and in variety, are the 
treasures contained in those languages which have ceased to be 
spoken. Exploration is an imperative obligation; for their 
wealth issto be drawn forth, and the diligent student is to be 
made the possessor of it. The absolute necessities implied in 
the relation of the pupil, make a demand on the energies of the 
educator equal to a fixed and omnipotent law of life. There is 
a perpetually occurring why, which ever startles the mind of the 
inquirer into earnest expectancy, and whose utterance must be 
met with an intelligent response. Thismonosyllable is expressive 
of that restless curiosity, or appetite for knowledge, which sus- 
tains a similar relation to the intellectual growth, that hunger does 
to the development of the physical stature. Ignorance cannot 
teach. Indolence is unable to lead. Ifthe professed educator 
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is unacquainted with the great principles, truths, and facts which 
make the substance of learning, he is a sterile and unproduc- 
tive soil, prolific of famine, but not of plenty. If he does not 
think, he cannot induct others into habits of thought. The con- 
clusion, therefore, is inevitable, that whoever assumes the func- 
tions of education to the young, must acquaint himself with 
those multiplied instruments and agencies of high import which 
are abundantly furnished to his hand and are admirably adapted 
to his purpose. Nor can the following principle and fact here 
escape the discernment of the reflecting, that the human mind, 
both in its own operations and in greatness and texture of its 
works, proclaims the origin of its training, together with the 
agencies employed in accomplishing it. When John Quincy 
Adams stood up among the princes of legislation as the distin- 
guished defender of the right of the sovereign people to petition 
their servants on any great question, no one needed to inquire 
from what part of the land he came, or from what paternal 
stock he derived his origin, or to what quarter of the firmament 
of the great he belonged, or under what educational influences 
his magnificent stature of mental and moral manhood was reared. 
That celebrated conflict taught all that any one needed to 
know. Here is a noble triumph of the educator’s function in 
the hero of Quincy. 

But it may be objected that such a man is produced but once in 
anage. Let this be granted ; still it remains true that the same 
means and labors will accomplish proportionably great results, 
though productive of other and less magnificent specimens of 
the man. The All-Wise has hidden from human eyes which 
are to be the first in mental stature among men. §o the edu- 
cator keeps on at his work of plying the instrumentalities and 
agencies of education, by which all lower gradations of natural 
endowment rise to be the utmost that can be made of them, 
while the first orders of ability, under a similar training, attain 
the most illustrious preéminence. Still another illustration of 
the effect of agency in intellectual culture is presented in the 
Cicero of classic Rome. During his earliest years he had been 
educated to the learning of his times. While yet in early 
life this great orator had travelled extensively in Greece, and 
had gathered together with unrivalled industry the choicest 
treasures of Grecian lore. He had also been trained in the 
polite learning and eloquence of that land of heroes and of 
letters by the ‘ablest rhetoricians of the age. But the intelli- 
gent student of the fruits of his prolific pen scarcely need to be 
told of all this respecting Cicero, for the discriminating mind 
discovers in him most gracefully combined the strength of Gre- 
cian eloquence and the polish of Roman learning. The prin- 
ciples, truths, and agencies employed on the youth of this man, 
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are distinctly traceable in the career of glory which he ran, 
in the style in which he discharged the functions of the most 
responsible and elevated positions, and in the beauties of those 
classics which have come down to us through the wrecks of many 
generations from his wonderful pen., Nor can it have failed to 
foster in the memory of the classical scholar what a noble 
tribute Cicero touchingly paid his revered instructor, the Poet 
Gracchus, when he laid his matchless abilities, his great erudi- 
tion, and his charming oratory, at the feet of the man who first 
taught his mind to think, and his genius to aspire. 





METHODS OF INSTRUCTION, 


In teaching, as in other branches of business, there are a great 
many excellent methods. These should be generally understood. 
But that is the best for each teacher which he knows best how 
to apply and carry out. It is not possible for all persons to 
adopt successfully the methodical system. To urge a particular 
system in all its minutize will as often confuse as render assist- 
ance. It is better to leave an intelligent and interested teacher 
with approved plans before him to lay out his own course. But 
whatever course or method shall be followed, it is hoped that a 
few cardinal points will never be lost sight of, for they steadily 
point to the great end of the school, not to make scholars learn 
what is found in the books merely, but to make good citizens 
and a prosperous, happy community. Among the most conspic- 
uous of these are the following: First, let upright conduct, 
gentle manners, kind feelings, and a cheerful disposition be talked 
of, illustrated, and insisted on by the teachers and all others who 
can be persuaded to the kindness, continually, in school and out. 
Secondly, let there be something in school made interesting and 
attractive to the scholars,—some studies, exercises, anecdotes, or 
illustrations, the more useful the better; but there must be some- 
thing in school that scholars will expect with pleasure and enjoy 
with delight. -Thirdly, let it be constantly impressed, both in 
discipline and instruction, that the chief business of the school 
is not confined to the walls of the school-room, but relates to the 
world without, to life and society. Fourthly, let there be that 
patient carrying out of some regular system which shall have a 
tendency to bear scholars along in the right way, as it were, 
upon the current, even if they do not always tug at the oars with 
all their might. These things will invite youth pleasantly to the 
sciences, and like the sun’s rays upon the traveller, entice away 
from them that eumbrous cloak, the dislike of school, which all 
the rude peltings from time immemorial have not been able to 
drive off— NW. H. Report. 
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MR. WEBSTER’S HABITS 
AND 
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OF REFLECTION 
STUDY. 


Amona the most able and finished addresses in honor of the 
memory of Mr. Webster, is one delivered by Mr. Whipple, of 
Providence. 

As an example of Mr. Webster’s practice of study and quick- 
ness of comprehension, he tells the following anecdote : 

I had direction from a client, in 1818 or 1819, to consult him 
upon a case of some importance, a case in which were presented 
numerous cross questions of law and equity, so ensnarled and 
entangled, that it required days and weeks of hard labor to 
discover a channel way over its shoals and amid its rocks. I 
called on Mr. Webster on the evening of my arrival in Boston, 
and stated the case. He saw its difficulties, and observed that 
the early morning was the period for such a labor, and re- 
quested me to meet him in his study at an early hour, which I 
accordingly did. Before the hour of dinner, he had threaded 
all the avenues and cross paths of the labyrinth, and he gave 
an opinion so clear and so comprehensive, that at the dinner 
table I was induced to ask him what had been his system of 
mental culture. He gave me an outline and the reasons in 
support of it. It was this: That so far as training was concerned, 
the system which experience had shown to be most conducive 
to physical, was equally conducive to mental power ; that the 
training in both cases should be the same ; that it was a law 
of our natures, that the body or the mind that labored constant- 
ly, must necessarily labor moderately. He instanced the race- 
horse, which, by occasional efforts in which all its power is 
exerted, followed by periods of entire rest, would in time add 
very largely to its speed; and the great walkers or rumners of 
our own race who from small beginnings, when fifteen or twenty 
miles a day fatigued them, would in the end walk off fifty miles 
at the rate of five or six miles an hour. I think that he also 
mentioned the London porter, who at first staggering under a 
load of 150 or 200 pounds, would in time walk off with six or 
eight hundred pounds with apparent ease. The same law 
governs the mind.—When employed at all, all its powers should 
be exerted to its utmost. Its fatigue should be followed by its 
entire rest. He stated that he was generally in his study at 
five in the morning ; that whenever mental occupation employed 
him, he put forth all his power, and when his mental vision be- 
gan to be obscure, he ceased entirely and resorted to some 
amusement or light business as a relaxation. I remember dis- 
tinctly his quotation from Chesterfield: ‘‘Do one thing ata 
time ; and whatever is worth doing at all, is worth domg well.” 
4 
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I cannot remember the language, but merely his general 
views. His views of mental culture led me to some thought 
and reflection, which ended in the entire conviction, that the 
great object in view was mental power, and not mental acquisi- 
tion alone. ‘The greatest readers are seldom the most profound 
thinkers. The mechanics with the greatest variety of tools are 
not always the best workmen. Books, as Bacon observes, are 
but helps to the mind. Eloquence such as Hamilton’s, Henry’s, 
Dexter’s and Webster’s, or Shakspeare’s and Demosthenes’, 
rarely proceeds from men of great learning. It is intense 
thinking, the slow and painful process of concentrating all the 
powers upon a given subject, that lies at the foundation of elo- 
quence. Mr. Webster was an eminent instance. I was at 
Washington during the debate in the Senate principally by 
Hayne and Webster, but my professional engagements deprived 
me the pleasure of listening to it. After the delivery of the 
speech of Mr. Webster, many, if not all the members at our 
table, among many other laudatory remarks, commended it for 
the novelty of its views of the Constitution. When I came to 
the reading of the printed speech I recognized what I had seen 
or heard before, and finally traced the source of these impres- 
sions back to Mr. Webster himself. 

In a long walk on Rhode Island, in the year 1822, he pro- 
pounded to me for my opinion, a number of supposed cases of 
conflict between the Federal and State Governments. I replied 
that they were questions of entire novelty which I had never 
thought of. He went on to give his views, which he did some- 
what at large. From that day up to the reading of his great 
augument I had not bestowed a thought upon them. ‘The first 
opportunity I had, I asked Mr. Webster if he recollected our 
walk upon Rhode Island. He said perfectly well, and he also 
said that he had occupied a large portion of his leisure hours 
upon the Constitution of the United States, and that probably 
no question could well arise between the power of the States 
and that of the United States, which he was not as ready to 
discuss as he ever could be. Mr. Justice Story, to whom I 
mentioned the circumstance, also stated that to his certain 
knowledge Mr. ‘Webster required little or no preparation for 
questions of that character; that he had thought deeply and 
intensely on the subject for years, and was therefore prepared 
at any time and upon any occasion. I hope I may be pardoned 
for this episode. 


* * * * 


I have been with him more than once when the 


Colossus who approached nearer to him than any of the great 
men I have seen with him, was present. By this you will 
understand that I refer to Mr. Calhoun, I have been with him 
when lawyers and orators, book makers and book readers, and 
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now and then a man of science were present. I have also been 
alone with him on the banks of the trout brook, and on the rocks 
of the ocean coast, and I do not remember that I ever parted 
with him without an increased admiration of his mind. He not 
only brought more than his share of wisdom and learning to 
every intellectual banquet, but more also of humor. His very 
presence elévated our conception of the dignity of man ; 


; “A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 


At times he has also transported my mind to the belief in 
the entire truth of the beautiful remark of Bolingbroke : ‘“ Soc- 
rates entered a prison with the same countenance with which 
he subdued the thirty tyrants. For how could it be a prison 
while Socrates was there ?” 





EMPLOYMENT. 






Tue teacher who would govern his school, must keep in : 
memory one of the first principles in the philosophy of mind, 
that what one does from his own election, is done much more 
cheerfully, than what is demanded of him as a task. If the 
teacher can interest his pupils in employment, excite their minds 


with the love of knowledge, and engage them in their studies, ie 
he may both improve them in knowledge, and easily govern ; 
them. Let the teacher, then, say little about government ; le 
about what he shall do, or they must do; but let him devote 4 
himself sincerely and arduously to teaching, and exciting his ‘i 


pupils to the acquisition of learning. If he has any refractory 
scholar, let him devote to that one some particular attention, in 
the way of explaining his lesson, or in interesting him in the 
school. ‘This course will generally succeed much better than | 
threats, or loud talk about order. Besides, one cause of disorder i 
in school is want of employment, more than deep-seated vicious- 
ness, or a settled determination to resist the authority or wishes 
of the teacher. If the teacher would ask himself, How can I | 
govern my school ? let him answer it in part by another question : is 
How can [ engage every scholar in his studies ? One method is, for i 
the teachers to spend but little time in school-hours in discourse ; 

about order, or other matters than those pertaining to recita- Pr 

tions. If the teacher would have his pupils to work, let him bi 
work ; let him call upon every scholar to recite ; and instead of it 
faulting him as an ill-behaved scholar, ascertain why he has not : 
learned his lesson. — V. H. [eport. 
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ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts Association held its twenty-fourth annual meeting at 
Andover, Friday and Saturday, 21st and 22d inst. 

The Association was called to order at half past 10 o’clock. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Emerson of Antover. The 
President, John Batchelder, Esq., remarked upon the objects 
in view by the first members of the Association. He feared we 
had not givenso much attention to the practical business of 
teaching of late, as formerly ; we had doubtless progressed, but 
it should be borne in mind that new teachers were continually 
entering the field, and that they need to be taught and en- 
couraged in the same way from year to year. 

Prof. Stowe of Andover, welcomed the Association in an 
eloquent address. He believed there was no place upon earth 
that could boast greater physical advantages than Essex Coun- 
ty nowhere were they better improved ; it was necessary that 
the intellectual progress should keep pace with the physical 
culture. He believed this to be the case in Essex County. In 
1836, the schools of Prussia realized his ideal of a school — 
since that time, he had seen better schools in Massachusetts 
than he had ever seen in Europe. 

The following resolution was adopted without discussion : 

Resolved, That the Bible should be in constant use in all 
our schools, as the great source of moral and religious instruc- 
tion. 

On motion of Mr. Wells of Newburyport, the remarks of 
Prof. Stowe on Progress were made the subject of discussion. 
Mr. Wells thought it not an evidence of progress that subjects 
were presented in simpler forms ; he believed many of the 
methods employed at present, weakened the mind of the learner ; 
he doubted whether the present ages would produce such a 
writing as the book of Job; such a poet as Homer or Milton. 

Mr. Batchelder thought if the present age produced no Job, 
and no Homer, neither did their ages produce a Humboldt, or 
a Cuvier. He thought instruction in our meetings might be 
given which would be profitable to all—for instance, a teacher 
could suggest methods for securing prompt attendance upon 
school, and to school duties, &c., which all might employ with 
equal success. 

At 20’clock P. M., a lecture was delivered by Rev. Leonard 
Withington, of Newbury, on Memory. There was a natural 
order for arranging and presenting subjects, and a correspond- 
ing order for retaining them in the memory. He did not think 
well of artificial means for aiding the memory. An anecdote 
was related of Judge Story; that he had forgotten to make a 
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minute of the argument of Mr. Webster in a certain case, but 
found that he had retained the whole in his mind without effort, 
the order was so perfectly natural—The lecturer related 
several anecdotes, after which, he proceeded to poit out the 
natural laws of memory, and gave numerous illustrations. He 
also applied the whole to the various school studies. He doubted 
whether Grammar could ever be so arranged as to be interest- 
ing. The great error in Geography, consisted in burdening 
the mind with a large number of unimportant details ; only the 
great features of a country and those which had a bearing upon 
each other, as the rivers upon the mountains, need be studied. 
Was it of use to tax the memory with those things which a hand 
book would readily supply if wanted? In History only the 
great, leading features should be learned. The methods in 
Mathematics were less objectionable. 

Mr. Greenleaf liked the lecture, but doubted whether some 
persons could dispense with artificial memory ; he had known 
of a person who could not remember his own name — he him- 
self could never learn the multiplication table. Prof. Stowe 
thought there were natural differences in different persons, in 
regard to memory, — he was generally thought to have a good 
memory for names, but he could seldom recall the name of a 
person he had seen but a few times, without first reviewing the 
features, and the impression he had formed of the person. He 
thought a text-book might be made of History, in which a few 
great events should be shown to have produced a large number 
of results. 

The lecture of Mr. Withington, was succeeded by one from 
Professor A. Crosby of Newburyport, upon Reading. The 
lecturer proposed to apply the principles of Phonography, so 
far as possible, to the characters at present in use. He exhib- 
ited some cards which he proposed to employ in combining the 
elementary characters of words of two letters first, and then 
those of more than two, and so on. He would employ the or- 
dinary method for learning to spell —all words used should be 
defined, not by the dictionary, but by the pupils employing their 
own language and ideas — of course, at an early stage in the 
pupil’s progress, only very simple words could be employed. 
The analysis of sentences should be begun with children ata 
very early period —the writing and the analysis should pro- 
ceed together. And finally, the stage of critical reading 
should be entered upon, which is the highest intellectual pur- 
suit— requiring a discussion of authors and of subjects, of 
Grammar and of Rhetoric. 

At 7} P.M., the Association listened to a lecture of great 
excellence, by Professor Barrow, of Andover, on the power of 
Personal Presence. There is a natural language of the soul 
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which all can understand, and which none can imitate. We 
shall find it impossible to cloak our vices. It is only by be- 
ing what we ought to be that we can teach what we ought to. 

The lecturer enumerated the qualities of the true spirit of the 
school-room. Geniality, love, benevolence — a feeling entering 
into all the wants and feelings of childhood ; an earnest spirit, 

growing out of a high estimate of the office ; ; an enthusiastic 
spirit —a glow of delight from the work — it ought to seem as 
strange to hear a teacher complain of the sameness of instruct- 
ing the youthful mind, as to hear a minister complain that he 
had become tired of directing repentant sinners to the Saviour ; 
self-control and evenness of spirit— this point was illustrated 
by an account of a school the lecturer once attended, where the 
teacher varied his discipline to suit his own state of health, which 
was generally pretty poor; impartiality —a sincere and trust- 
ful spirit—— the lecturer opposed the habit of putting children 
unnecessarily upon their own veracity ; candor— to fall into 
an error, may be merely not dignified — to deny it, is mean and 
wicked. Simple heartedness —a progressive spirit — glorious 
ideal ever present—a tone of piety —the standard of action 
should be God’s law, and the end, his glory. 

Mr. Wheeler of Salem, thought a great evidence of progress, 
of which so much has been said, was the fact that no allusion 
had been made to anything but intellectual and moral advance- 
ment, whereas, heretofore, the evidence most prominent was the 
improved houses, apparatus, Xc. 

Remarks were also offered by Messrs. Vaill and Northend of 
Salem, and Batchelder of Lynn. 

A lecture was delivered on Saturday n morning by B. F. 
Tweed, Esq. of South Reading, on the Relation of “Teachers to 
Education. We are to make the teacher responsible for the 
work which God has devolved upon fhe whole community — the 
development of mind is determined much more by sym- 
pathy than by precept — if the father speaks kindly to a robin, 
the child will feed and cherish it; if the father shoots it, the 
child will be inclined to kill and destroy every harmless thing he 
meets. ‘There are certain things which appertain to the office 
of teacher, and in respect to these there should be the greatest 
faithfulness. ‘The lecturer indulged in a characteristic vein of 
humor in discussing the manner in which the teacher should 
proceed in his work. Some excellent remarks were made upon 
the subject of Grammar and Reading —he thought Grammar 
not a more difficult branch of study than Arithmetic,—it only 
needed to be pursued in the same way,—the present order must 
be reversed, and the pupil must begin with very simple things 
and apply the knowledge he already possesses of the formation 
of sentences to the analysis of them—all children can form 
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very good sentences when they enter school, and he did not 
wonder at its being said that what was gained in writing the 
language hardly compensates for the time and lahor spent upon 
the study of Grammar. The voice should be trained to the ex- 
pression of every possible idea of the mind— of this, it is 
capable, as also is the ear of comprehending every variety of 
tone. Children acquire much more easily than adults, hence it 
is necessary to teach the principles of reading before the 
judgment is mature. ‘There are limits to every person’s duty, 
the teacher’s is no exception. 

The following is a list of the officers for the ensuing year :— 

John Batchelder, Lynn, President ; J. B. Fairfield, Law- 
rence, Vice President ; George A. Walton, Lawrence, Record- 
ing Secretary; M. P. Case, Newburyport, Corresponding Sec- 
retary ; John Price, Manchester, Z7’reasurer ; Thomas Baker, 
Gloucester, William K. Vaill, Salem, A. A. Keene, Marble- 
head, J. 8S. Eaton, Andover, Charles Wheeler, Salem, J. V. 
Smiley, Haverhill, Counsellors. 

Messrs. Benjamin Greenleaf, William H. Wells, and Charles 
Wheeler, were appointed a Committee to petition the Legislature 
for continuance of aid. 

Mr. John Batchelder, of the Committee appointed to ascertain 
the number of teachers employed in Essex County, reported 
that the number of males is 211, females 484, total 695 ; not 
including teachers of private schools. 

On motion of Mr. Greenleaf, it was 

Resolved, That we regard the “ Teacher and Parent,” by 
C. Northend, Esq., as a highly valuable auxiliary to the cause 
of Common Schools and Education, and we cordially recommend 
its general circulation. 

On motion of Mr. Wells, 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the Association be pre- 
sented to Messrs. J. 8. Eaton and George Foster, of Andover, 
for their indefatigable efforts to provide accommodations for the 
large delegation of ‘Teachers in attendance at this meeting, and 
to the citizens generally, for the bountiful hospitality of their 
open houses. 

Resolved, That the special thanks of the Association be ten- 
dered to Mr. 8. H. Taylor, for the invitation extended to the 
members of the Association to visit the Library of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary and the Missionary Museum. 

On motion of the Secretary, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be presented 


to the several lecturers who have addressed us on this occasion, | 


to the editors and proprietors of newspapers who have given 
gratuitous notice of the meeting, to the Eastern, the Salem 
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and Lowell, the Boston and Maine, Lowell and Lawrence, and 
Newburyport and Bradford Rail Road Companies, for extra ac- 
commodation, and to the Free Church of Andover for the use 
of their beautiful house during our meeting. 
Voted, To refer the place of meeting to the Board of Directors. 
The semi-annual meeting will probably be heid at Salem. 
At 11 o’clock, the Association adjourned after singing “ Old 
Hundred.” GrorGe A. Watton, Rec. Sec’y. 
Lawrence, Oct. 26, 1853. 





THE HAMPDEN CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Hampden Co. Teachers’ Association held its Annual 
Meeting in Westfield, Nov. 18th, 1853. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. P. B. 
Strong of Springfield. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Davis 
of Westfield. After the reading of the Semi-Annual report, a 
Committee, consisting of Messrs. Parish of Springfield, Gold- 
thwait of Westfield, and Barrows of Springfield, was appointed to 
ong and report the order of business for the session. Dr. 

avis made some brief remarks upon the discouragements 
teachers labor under, and the necessity of their stirring each 
other up to love and good works. 

Messrs. Parish and Goldthwait spoke upon “ The relations of 
Teachers and Parents.” Mr. Parish urged the necessity for 
the teacher to lead forward every work of reform or improve- 
ment, both in school and in everything connected with school 
management ; Mr. Goldthwait agreed with him, urging the im- 
portance of the teacher’s taking the laboring oar, since what in- 
terests people most, they are often inclined to think of least 
importance. 

Messrs. Parish, Goldthwait, and Scott were appointed a Com- 
mittee to nominate a Board of Officers for the coming year. 
Adjourned to 7 o’clock: Met pursuant to adjournment: the 
Nominating Committee reported the following Board of Officers, 
which was elected : 

C. Barrows, Springfield, President; W. C. Goldthwait, 
Westfield, J. Tufts, Monson, O Marcy, Wilbraham, J. C. Bar- 
rett, Chicopee, C. Nichols, Springfield, Vice Presidents ; A. 
J. Lyman, Springfield, Corresponding Secretary ; L. Scott, 
Springfield, Recording Secretary; A. Parish, Springfield, 
Treasurer. 

Rev. Mr. Newhall was then introduced, who delivered a 
lecture upon “The Necessity of much better preparation of 
the Teacher for his work,” urging that one needs to know 
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more than one book, or one author’s exposition of any science, 
to be able to teach it thoroughly; the lecturer drew many in- 
teresting explanations and illustrations from the science of 
Physical Geography as it is being developed in comparison with 
the old methods of teaching. The lecture was one of the most 
able, straight-forward, and practical productions ever delivered 
before the Association, and every way creditable to one, who, 
though in another and kindred profession, has well earned the 
admiration of many as a successful teacher. 

Dr. Davis made some very instructive remarks upon the 
growth of Physical Geography as a science, and the necessity 
of making it a separate study ; — Mr. Parish followed upon the 
topical system of teaching Geography ;— Mr. Strong spoke of 
the difficulty of teaching Physical Geography for want of suit- 
able books : adjourned to Saturday morning at 9 o’clock. 


SaturDAy Mornina, 19th. 


The first half hour was spent by quite a large portion of those 
present in an animated conversation upon various methods of 
teaching Grammar, and by the remainder in “ cultivating the 
social affections.” At 9 1-2 o’clock the Association was called 
to order by the President; Mr. Goldthwait made some very 
pleasant remarks on the manner in which he was taught Gram- 
mar and Geography, and suggested some of the steps of im- 
provement from that time to the present; and the necessity of 
giving all education a more practical turn. 

Mr. Mitchell of Chicopee agreed with the gentleman who 
preceded him, but thought that the proper end of mental dis- 
cipline should be to call in use the thinking faculties, and teach 
the pupil self-reliance. 

Mr. Strong spoke in opposition to the plan of Map Drawing 
as now too extensively practised, but he would have the scholar 
so educated as to be able to represent Nature faithfully ; he 
made a very forcible illustration by relating the efforts of a 
voyager in illustrating his journal of travel; — Mr. Parish re- 
marked upon the apparent slowness of progress made by some 
teachers, and inculcated the necessity of a pertinacious faith 
connected with persevering labor. : 

On motion of Mr. Mitchell, the Board of Officers were con- 
stituted a Committee to offer a prize or prizes for Essays upon 
educational subjects, the arrangements for which will be an- 
nounced in due time. After the customary votes of thinks to 
the Lecturer for his instructive and interesting address; to the 
people of Westfield for their hospitality ; to the Trustees of the 
Academy for the use of the same, the Association adjourned 
to such time and place as the Board of Officers may determine. 
L. Scorr, Secretary. 
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DUKES COUNTY. 


Tue Dukes County Educational Association, held its Fifth 
Annual Meeting in the Methodist church, in the town of Chil- 
mark. - The officers chosen for the ensuing year, were Dr. 
John Pierce of Edgartown, President; Hermon Vincent of 
Chilmark, Charles B. Allen of Tisbury, and Richard L. Pease 
of Edgartown, Vice Presidents; Hebron Vincent of Edgartown, 
Secretary; and John N. Vinson of Edgartown, Treasurer. 
Discussions were had on several topics. ‘The Association were 
favored on the occasion with able and interesting lectures from 
Rey. Lewis Holmes of Edgartown, Robert C. Pitman, Esq., of 
New Bedford, and Rev. Robert McGonegal of West Tisbury. 
The next semi-annual meeting of the Association is to be held 
in Edgartown, in April next. 

An interesting circumstance at this meeting, was the pres- 
ence of large numbers of scholars from the flourishing Academy 
at West ‘Tisbury, now under the principalship of the Rey. 
Robert McGonegal. ‘This school has become deservedly 
popular under its present accomplished and efficient Principal, 
numbering now (Winter Term) over one hundred students. 
The following resolve was passed near the close of this session 
of the Association : — ‘Resolved, That as an Association, we 
heartily sympathize with Mr. McGonegal in his Educational 
efforts in connection with the Dukes County Academy, and 
pledge to him our cordial support.” 





CULTIVATED MIND. 


AWAKE, arise, with grateful fervor fraught, 

Go, spring the mine of elevated thought. 

He who through Nature’s various walk surveys 
The good and fair, her faultless line portrays ; 
Whose mind, profan’d by no unhallowed guest, 
Culls from the crowd the purest and the best, 
May range, at will, bright fancy’s golden clime, 
Or musing mount where sits sublime, 

Or wake the spirit of departed time. 

Who acts thus wisely, mark the moral muse, 

A blooming Eden in his life reviews! 

So richly cultur’d every native grace, 

Its scanty limits he forgets to trace : 

But the fond fool, when evening shades the sky 
Turns but to start, and gazes but to sigh! 

The weary waste that lengthened as he ran, 
Fades to a blank, and dwindles to a span. — Rogers. 
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EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


Frw estimate sufficiently the importance of teachers as a 
class, or their influence on society. Nearly as much as parents 
they mould the moral character of the young; and their influ- 
ence is probably even more felt in developing the intellect and 
giving it direction, throughout an extensive portion of society. 

Ridicule of teachers constitutes one of the stale jokes of litera- 
ture; and its caricatures have not been without their influence 
on those whose dictums have weight in assigning both literary 
and social position. Prejudice against this occupation, in our 
country, is as unjust as it is impolitic. Where in the United 
States have teachers, as a class, been found behind the moral 
or intellectual cultivation of the body of the community in 
which they have been called upon to teach—nay, not in ad- 
vance of it? How often has even the breath of suspicion fallen 
on the moral character of one of the twenty-five thousand com- 
mon school teachers of New York? Of their intellectual 
calibre, the bench, the bar, the sacred desk, the highest 
business and official positions of our country, bear emphatic 
testimony. For unremitting industry in a laborious and physi- 
cally prostrating occupation—for a patient braving of incon- 
veniences and annoyances which those unfamiliar with the sub- 
ject can hardly appreciate—for a zealous and high-toned devo- 
tion to the duties of their calling, ample opportunities of 
observation have satisfied the undersigned, that no class of men 
excel the teachers of New York. And it is notorious that 
none, where the extent of their duties and responsibilities are 
taken into consideration, are so inadequately paid. Beyond a 
few cities and large villages, the wages paid to teachers do not 
equal those of any class of operativ es, whose occupation de- 
mands any previously acquired dexterity. 

It is common to urge the necessity of establishing a profes- 
sional class of teachers—a class of teachers for life. ‘This most 
desirable result cannot be obtained at present rates of remuner- 
ation; and there are no indications of a sufficiently favorable 
change in the latter particular, to justify any hope in the future 
—or at least until long years to come—except in the few 
wealthy localities already “alluded to. Our teachers, as hereto- 
fore, must be mainly drawn from those who are preparing ulti- 
mately to engage in other pursuits. The State, as heretofore, 
must be satisfied with qualifying, so far as practicable, a 
temporary class of teachers. It is a necessity which admits of 
no alternative, but the entire degradation of our schools. Nor 
is the necessity a hard one, when the vast sums lavished by 
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Government on comparatively trivial objects, are taken into 
consideration. In matters pertaining to education, if anywhere, 
the policy of a republican State should be liberal. 

The undersigned would earnestly recommend that all exist- 
ing public aids toward the instruction of teachers be continued, 
and that some additional ones be extended, as proposed under 
the next head, looking toward the preparation of a greater 
number of thoroughly educated teachers, to diffuse the benefits 
of improved methods of instruction, not only directly in their 


schools, but by their example, throughout the body of those of 
the State—N. Y. Report. 





COMPOSITION. 


We talked of composition which was a favorite topic of Dr. 
Watson, who first distinguished himself by lectures on rhetoric. 

Johnson. I advised Chambers, and. would advise every young 
man beginning to compose, to do it as fast as he can, to get a 
habit of having his mind start promptly; it is so much more 
difficult to improve in speed than in accuracy. 

Watson. I own I am for much attention to accuracy in com- 
posing, lest one should get bad habits of doing it in a slovenly 
manner. 

Johnson. Why, sir, you see you are confounding doing inac- 
curately, with the necessity for doing inaccurately. A man 
knows when his composition is inaccurate, and when he thinks 
fit, he'll correct it. But, if a man is accustomed to compose 
slowly and with difficulty upon all occasions, there is danger 
that he may not compose at all, as we do not like to do that 
which is not done easily ; and at any rate more time is consumed 
in a small matter than ought to be. 

Watson. Dr. Hugh Blair has taken a week to compose a ser- 
mon. 

Johnson. Then, sir, that is for the want of composing quickly, 
which I am insisting one should acquire. 

Watson. Blair was not composing all the week, but only 
such hours as he found himself disposed for composition. 

Johnson. Nay, sir, unless you tell me the time he took, you 
tell me nothing. If I say I took a week to walk a mile, and 
have had the gout five days, and been ill otherwise one day, I 
have taken but one day. I myself have composed about forty 
sermons. I have begun a sermon after dinner, and sent it off 
by the post that night. I wrote forty-eight of the printed octavo 
pages of the Life of Savage at a sitting, but then I sat up all 


night. Ihave also written six sheets in a day of translation 
from the French. 
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Boswell. We have all observed how one man dresses himself 
slowly, and another fast. 
Johnson. Yes, sir, it is wonderful how much time some peo- 
le will consume in dressing ; taking up a thing, and looking at 
it, and laying it down, and taking it up again. Every one should 
get the habit of doing it quickly. I would say to a young divine, 
** Here is your text, let me see how soon you could make a ser- 
mon.” Then I'd say, “Let me see how much better you can 
make it.” 
Thus I should see both his powers and his judgment.—Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson. 













TEACHING. 


To learn anything thoroughly is no easy task ; to communicate 
it is a still more difficult one. To be able to find out the peculiar 
constitution of each child’s mind, so as to bring what you would 
teach, down to the level of the understanding, and yet to make 
it work in such a way as to seize upon, and comprehend the 
subject, to reproduce ; this is teaching, and nothing else de- 
serves the name. 


Peaks eerie 96 Ge 





END OF EDUCATION. 


Tne true end of education is to fit a thinking being for the 
part she is to perform in life, as the true end of life is to pre- 
pare the same being for eternity ; so that merely to be well in- } 
formed is not to be well educated. The question is not how "i 
much knowledge we possess, but are we disposed to render it \ 
‘ 













available to moral improvement, —subservient to practical duty ? 
Will others benefit by our education as well as ourselves ? —— Miss 
Jewsbury. 















ATTENDANCE. 


TRREGULAR attendance at school is one of the greatest existing 
faults, and one of the last and most difficult to be corrected. 4 
Regularity, promptness and punctuality are great virtues to an -E 
community, and are as desirable as they are rarely to be Phe. 
The fault in school results rather from the tardy habits, dull in- of 
terest and inefficiency of the parents, than from the children. . FF 
The children can do little till the parents apply themselves to @ 
correct the fault. The appearance of any real improvement in aa 
this respect may be taken as a certain indication that the foun- 4 
dation of the subject has been reached.— NV. H. Report. Ta 








Resident Editors’ Cable. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Jr.,- ++. Boston. 





ELBRIDGE SMITH, Cambridge. 
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WE present in this number of the “ Teacher,” accounts of 
meetings held in various counties in the State, for the promotion of 
the cause of education. It is thought by some .that such ac- 
counts are of no practical use. We dissent. The fact that 
Associations of Teachers are held in various parts of the State 
is good and cheering news, and should be chronicled in a teach- 
ers’ journal. We admit that much is said and done at teachers’ 
meetings that ¢an have only a local interest, and that the reports 
are often burdened with useless matter. In mentioning this, 
we would urge it upon those who are so kind as to favor us with 
reports, to bear in mind their legitimate objects, one of which 
is, to record the public efforts of teachers in behalf of the cause ; 
another, — to convey information which shall be of practical 
benefit to teachers in the discipline and instruction of their 
schools. Reports of this character should be concise, as graphic 
in description as possible, and so correct in Rhetoric, Punctu- 
ation, &c., that the composition of the teacher shall not have to 
be corrected by the printer. It should be fully understood 
that the Local Editors have not time to revise these reports, 
although they occasionally feel constrained thereto. Most of 
those which we have received have been entirely satisfactory as 
to style and contents, and to some of them we should not pre- 
sume to touch a pen. We trust we shall be excused if we, in 
all kindness, intimate that there has been an occasional excep- 
tion. Trusting that no one will take umbrage at our remarks, 
as, with a little reflection, the difficulties under which we labor 
will be fully understood, we would now express our thanks to 
those gentlemen who have been so kind as to furnish us with 
the proceedings of the County Associations, and would solicit a 
continuance of the practice. 

But “ there are several counties not yet heard from.” We 
believe that Essex and Norfolk take the lead in the Association 
movement. In these counties, since their respective Associ- 
ations were formed, there have been semi-annual meetings with- 
out a single failure. We speak from personal knowledge in 
regard to Norfolk, and have been informed that such has been 
the fact in Essex. The most inclement weather has never 
prevented a successful meeting. With each meeting the inter- 
est of teachers in one another has increased, and their profes- 
sional enthusiasm has been rekindled, and has spurred them on 
to more worthy deeds. Other counties, as Plymouth, Hamp- 
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den, Bristol, Barnstable, Nantucket, Dukes, Franklin and 
Berkshire have sustained their Associations, and experienced 
the same advantages. 

But where are Worcester, Suffolk, and Hampshire in 
this movement? We have had no accounts from them. 
Middlesex has lately formed an Association, and we have 
received an official report. There are local obstacles in 
Hampshire which prevent the success of an Association in 
that county ; but not so in Worcester or Suffolk. A morbid 
feeling of opposition to Associations of this kind prevails in 
Boston, and some of the ablest and mest successful teachers 
discountenance them. This is much to be regretted, as it is 
from such that practical education could derive the greatest ad- 
vantage. These gentlemen will tell you what the world knows 
by heart, that “ experience is the best teacher.” But this is ig- 
noring the fact that the example of others is of practical efficiency 
in a cause in which philosophy has not yielded all her stores. 
We hope at some future day to be able to report the existence 
of greater professional enthusiasm in Suffolk County. May we 
not hear from some of our friends in Hampshire and Worcester ? 

The Secretary of Essex County Association will please ex- 
cuse the deferment of his report to this number, as there has 
not before been room for a full insertion. 





Artuur ELLersiie; or, THe Brave Boy. Rep Brook ; 
on, WHo’LL BUY MY WATERCRESSES. MINNIE Brown ; 
or, Tae GENTLE GIRL. ' 

These are the titles of the first three volumes of ‘“* My Uncle 
Toby’s Library: ” by Francis Forrester, Esq. 

The little folks must have entertaining books,—something to 
which they may have recourse in the intervals between school 
hours, when their sports or occasional duties are over. Books 
which in pretty stories convey wholesome moral lessons are the 
most useful, and are of great aid to parents, as they silently, 
but powerfully, codperate with them in the great work of moral 
training. 

We have read the last mentioned volume, the only one of the 
series we have received, with much satisfaction, and find it as 
charming as we had anticipated from the title, and a beautiful 
specimen of the class of books above referred to. 

“ Uncle Toby’s Library ” consists of twelve volumes, hand- 
somely bound, and illustrated with upwards of sixty engravings, 
and each book is printed in large and splendid type, upon supe- 
rior paper. ‘Teachers will find it safe to recommend this series. 
Read number three. 
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Published by G. C. Rand, and for sale by Wm. J. Reynolds 


& Co., 24 Cornhill, Boston, to whom all orders should be 
addressed. 


Knapp & RIGHTMYER’S TWENTY-FIVE WORKS ON PRACTICAL 
AND ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP. 


This is the most complete and comprehensive system of Pen- 
manship that has yet been published in this country. It is 
complete in every branch of the art, embracing specimens of all 
the forms of mercantile and ornamental penmanship in use ; 
of the German Text, Old English, Roman, Italian, Marking 
Italics, and Print Letters in general use among the first class 
artists ; specimens of off-hand flourishing and embellished cap- 
itals, suitable for copies for those who wish to instruct them- 
selves in the higher departments of Chirography and Calligra- 
phy. It is just the work for teachers who may be in quest of 
specimens for their guide in practice. 





The proof of the third article in the November number of the Teacher 
was not corrected by the writer, and the following misprints have been 
noticed : — 

Page 356, line 9, for majestical, read magisterial. 
“357, line 44, for fear, read pear. 
358, line 27, for word, read vowel. 
“ ine 28, for command, read consonant. 
“ ‘line 31, for Anglos, read Angles. 
359, line 6, for well known point, read well known fruit. 
“ line 16, for compounded, read confounded. 





Axovt one hundred and fifty scholars, who had been mem- 
bers of Hopkinton High School within the past six years, 
assembled in the Chapel Hall, Hopkinton, a short time since, 
and presented their former teacher, Mr. Daniel J. Poor, fifty 
elegant volumes of scientific and classical works. The pre- 
sentation was accompanied with some very appropriate remarks 
by one of the scholars, and followed by an address by Mr. 
Poor, in which it was stated that four hundred scholars had 
been under his instruction, during the six years he had charge 
of the school; and thirty-two of these had been engaged in 
teaching other schools. 





